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the observation of Janet, repeated by Sante de Sanctis, that under con- 
centration of attention the field of vision contracts much more in hyster- 
ias than in normal individuals. The researches of Wiersma have but 
scant attention, and the whole discussion of fluctuations is practically 
ignored. The general summary is again excellent in its point of view, 
but the material is altogether too one-sided for an elementary presenta- 
tion, and not sufficiently critical for a scientific treatise. 

No. 6. Les synesthesies. Henry Laures. 

The subject-matter of this book deals mainly with illustrative cases, 
and is quite suggestive, though at times elementary. The author divides 
the synesthesias, broadly considered, into three classes; first, the spon- 
taneous and persistent synesthesias of the type of the simple colored 
hearing; next those which are brought about unconsciously through the 
similarity of their affective tone; and, thirdly, those which are nothing 
more than a studied comparison of two sensations of different orders ; but 
among these last even the figures of speech are sometimes included, and 
it is doubtful whether they ought to be classed as true synesthesias at all. 
A distinction ought, perhaps, also to be drawn between the synesthesias 
that can and those that can not be traced in the psychogenesis of the 
individual; the latter may often be purely chance associations (as the 
child associates a with red because he learned the letter a on a red alpha- 
bet block), and, strictly speaking, only the former should have the status 
of true synesthesias. But it seems supererogatory to speak at once of 
physiological and psychological explanations of these phenomena. As- 
sociation paths may vary congenitally in their degree of excitability, and 
in the synesthesias we probably have, through some chance neurological 
disposition, certain hyperexcitable paths between different sense areas. 
The true synesthesia, such as any other association process, may be 
described in entirely recognized physiological terms, save only for its 
occasional hallucinatory character. The important point that such ob- 
servations bring home to us is the continuum between the idea and the 
hallucination, between the imaginary and the objectified. Upon what 
factors the externalization depends in these cases, whether it is purely a 
matter of greater vividness, and upon what factors this vividness depends, 
— the release of neural tension by inwardly accumulated energy (James), 
or the reactive power of the situation (Cattell) — is not the least acces- 
sible phase of a time-honored psychological problem. 

Frederic Lyman Wells. 

McLean Hospital, Waverley, Mass. 

The Nervous Correlate of Pleasantness and Unpleasantness. Max Meyer. 

Psychological Review, Vol. XV., Nos. 4 and 5, July and September, 

1908. Pp. 201-216, 292-322. 

Professor Meyer, after reviewing nine contradictory views of feeling, 
elaborates an original hypothesis of the structure and function of the 
nervous system which, among the purposes it subserves, may enable us 
to fix upon the nervous correlate of the common dimension of affective 
states. 
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Theories which confuse pleasantness and unpleasantness with emotion 
are, in the opinion of the author, doomed to failure. The emotion of 
anger can, for example, be either pleasant or unpleasant. Temperament 
seems to account for this. 

Lagorberg speaks of pleasure and pain nerves, of mechanical stimula- 
tion arousing sexual pleasures, etc., and of nutritive processes in action 
giving rise to the vague pleasantness and unpleasantness sensations. 
This theory fails to distinguish between pain and unpleasantness, and is 
based upon the hypothetical existence of algedonic afferent nerves. Mar- 
shall denies the existence of such nerves, and does make the above 
distinction between feeling states and sensations. For him pleasantness 
and unpleasantness never result from direct mechanical stimulation. 
Stumpf agrees with Lagorberg in this identification of pleasantness with 
sensation of itch or those aroused) from stimulation of the sexual organs. 
These sensations are Gefuhlsempfindungen or Gefuhlssinnesvorstellungen, 
" algedonic," or " emotional " sensations. All pleasantness and un- 
pleasantness are less intense derivatives from sexual sensation and pain, 
pain being always identical with unpleasantness. Marshall denies the 
existence of algedonic nerves; Stumpf insists that they must be found 
eventually. Feilchenfeld disagrees with Stumpf in that pain is not 
identical with unpleasantness. Fite has advanced the theory that feel- 
ings, represented as sensations by Stumpf, are not sensational in char- 
acter, but represent a high, not a low degree of mentality, and that they 
result from conflict always. " They are not causes in mental life." 
Lipps's view here is substantially the same. Alechsieff concludes, from 
experimental results, that feelings have no direct relation to peripheral 
stimulation, and, further, that pleasantness and unpleasantness can not 
coexist. Calkins, distinguishing between unpleasantness and painfulness, 
finds for the former a central nervous correlate. She, however, contrary 
to the present writer, identifies pleasantness-unpleasantness and the " emo- 
tional life." Pikler deserves the distinction of having attempted to posit 
for these pleasant-unpleasant states a nervous correlate differing in 
hind from the concomitant sensory process. This he states as a dis- 
tinctive functional property of the nervous system. Sensations depend 
on local differences of special nervous activity. "Pleasantness and un- 
pleasantness are unlocalized because their nervous correlate is not the 
local difference of equal or opposite processes, but the fact of equal or 
opposite direction itself." 

There is, hence, a need for a clear and comprehensive theory of nervous 
function which may correspond with already determined introspective 
differences in mental states. This the author now constructs. By in- 
genious diagrams a theory of brain structure and function is formulated 
which will satisfactorily explain the phenomena of sensory condensation, 
motor condensation, and variation of response. A nerve center means 
anywhere an accumulation of functionally related connecting neurones; 
it is a "higher center," or a still higher, according to the number of 
neurones by which we could reach it from either a sensory or motor point 
of the body. This system of connections is essentially the same in all 
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orders of nervous systems. The difference is not in the number of lower, 
but in the existence of grades of higher, nerve centers. This hypothesis 
of its structure is consistent with the growing tendency in higher nervous 
systems toward " centralization," and also with the fact that relative body 
and brain weight alone is, without reference to body surface, not in itself 
a sign of greater intellectual power. By then representing this interplay 
of nerve currents mechanically the nervous correlates for instinct, varia- 
tion of instinct, " sensory condensation " habit, " motor condensation " 
habit, and inhibition are shown. 

The attempt next is made to show on such an hypothesis what would 
be the natural nervous correlate for consciousness, and particularly for 
pleasantness and unpleasantness, as the author understands the nature 
of these feeling processes. No definite line can be drawn between higher 
and lower centers, but in general consciousness, sensation, imagery, feel- 
ing, etc., accompany the functioning of centers of relatively great com- 
plexity of connections, being the more elaborate as the nervous paths 
become more indirect and 1 the motor response consequently more delayed. 
Now if pleasantness and unpleasantness are merely weak kinds of 
sexual sensations and of pain, as many psychologists above mentioned and 
others hold, the answer will have been given already. The author, how- 
ever, as opposed to Titchener, for example, in one respect, views these 
states of feeling as differing in kind, and also as products of a relatively 
high development of conscious life. As they differ in kind, the author 
here, agreeing with Pikler, is inclined to seek for them a nervous correlate 
which shall similarly differ in kind from sensory correlates. Thus 
(p. 307) " while the correlate of sensation is the nervous current itself, 
the correlate of pleasantness and unpleasantness is the increase or decrease 
of the intensity of a previously constant current if the increase or 
decrease is caused by a force acting at a point other than the point of 
sensory stimulation." 

This hypothesis will explain how such feeling states can not occur 
without sensory or ideational contents, and also how these latter can 
occur without feeling. It explains how such aspects of experience are 
not localized. In this way, also, the advantage over the Stumpf theory 
is evident. One can account for the fact that some sensations are 
usually unpleasant, as pain, for example; and it can further explain how 
pain can at times be pleasant. Likewise we can understand the usually 
pleasant, but occasionally unpleasant sensations, such as sweet, etc. 
Again, the relatively richer and more various affective tones in adult 
life accompanying intellectual states, as compared with those of sensory 
pleasures, is explained; for the processes passing very indirectly through 
the " highest centers " have more occasion to meet and to interfere with 
each other. With such an interplay of complex nervous correlates we 
can readily see how usually, in unified response, pleasantness or un- 
pleasantness prevails; but their possible and often actual coexistence in 
a single state can in the same manner be physiologically a possibility. 
All introspective evidence goes to show that they are not merely positive 
or negative quantities of the same ideational content. 
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Other complex aspects of these states under discussion can also be 
thus most satisfactorily dealt with. Emotions, for example, indicate wide 
distribution of nervous currents. On this theory they need never, how- 
ever, be identical with the " unanalyzed complex of organic sensations," 
as has so often been the method of disposal. So in the case of acquired 
attention, the innumerable higher centers involved explain how interest, 
or continued pleasantness, is a possible and natural accompaniment. As 
" causes of action," clearly sensations, imagery, and ideas so function, at 
least as ultimate causes always. The intensification of an already started 
nervous process, the correlate of the feeling, may be a secondary cause 
in the sense that the incipient action already imminent may thus not be 
inhibited by other sensory stimulation. As to affective imagery, this 
conception of nervous action makes impossible such a mental condition. 
Lastly, it makes most plausible the genetic view that such feeling aspects 
of experience, which are complex, most frequent, varied, and intense in 
adult and in civilized life, are the latest, not the first, and unfinished 
product of mental evolution. Only the direct, not the functionally in- 
direct, causality is denied them. 

Such a theory will not, of course, satisfy all psychologists. The 
trouble will be not so much with the conception of nervous activity as 
with the introspective conclusions for which the theory is formulated. 
Titchener 1 has recently exploited pretty fully all these introspective claims 
and a great wealth of others not here mentioned. The two authors on 
the most fundamental issues, coexistence of feelings, external localization 
of certain feelings, relation to organic sensations (in one important par- 
ticular), and their genetic history, are diametrically opposed. They are 
in essential agreement in their criticisms of James, of Stumpf, of cortex 
speculators, of the adherents to the theory of affective imagery, of multi- 
dimensionality (this is an inference from Meyer), and pretty nearly, I 
should judge, in their ideas of the relation of feeling to attention — a one- 
sided dependence here. 

The theory is exceedingly interesting and intricate, but no theory of 
nervous action, after all, can settle the great introspective problems which 
at present hinder advance. The author is accounting for many aspects 
of affective life which others can not believe exist. The discussion, on 
the whole, would have made greater and more permanent appeal had its 
author depended less upon general casual personal opinions as to what 
are the introspective phenomena which most urgently call for a revision 
of our physiological postulates. We can't start with assumed coexistence, 
etc. The reviewer is in substantial agreement himself with most of the 
author's introspections, but he knows of a great host of constructive 
psychologists who are at present pursuing, from introspective convictions, 
an entirely different line of attack. It would, or will, if the author con- 
templates it, be profitable to have a more extended discussion in thia 
connection, showing specifically how the most popular objections to his 
introspective positions, stated and implied, can be met. The genuine 
psychological question of the relation between sense feelings, pleasantness- 

1 " The Psychology of Feeling and Attention." 
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unpleasantness and emotions generally, is somewhat oversimplified. 
This thesis likewise calls for further elaboration. 

If, furthermore, it should be decided that feelings themselves are 
multi-dimensional and have other attributes, such, for example, as a 
peculiar kind of vividness, and degrees of distinction, not identical with 
mere degrees of intensity which are here accounted for, a more compli- 
cated nervous correlate must be postulated. Such a possible contingency 
the reviewer has attempted elsewhere to discuss. 2 

Charles Hughes Johnston. 
University op Michigan. 

Studies in New England Transcendentalism. Harold Clarke Goddard. 

New York: Columbia University Press. 1908. Pp. x + 217. 

Professor Goddard's " Studies in New England Transcendentalism " 
furnish a valuable contribution to the history of American thinking. 
Originally a thesis for the doctorate in the department of English at 
Columbia University, the book has the advantage of a clear and at times 
brilliant style. Despite its disclaimer of being an investigation of the 
philosophy of the New England transcendentalists, the work throws much 
light on the historical setting and the speculative opinions of that group 
of men. 

Two questions confront the author, one speculative, the other practical : 
whence came this transcendentalism? and how far justified, as applied to 
the leaders of this movement, is the popular definition of transcendental, 
" transcending common sense " ? As to the sources of transcendentalism, 
it is alleged that no answer really has been given, since a complete study 
of these early currents of influence would amount to little less than a his- 
tory of the entire political, philosophical, and religious thought of the 
eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries. Up to June, 1907, when this 
work was completed, this statement held good, for the only account of 
the movement was that of Octavius Brooks Frothingham, and that ac- 
count, as is justly observed, was more expository and biographical than 
systematic. Hence the need of this book, which utilizes in most thorough 
fashion the biographies and literary remains of the chief characters in 
the movement. For the purpose of affording a proper historical setting, 
the first chapter is devoted to a short summary of the streams of tendency, 
domestic and foreign, leading to the American transcendentalism. In 
general, this chapter is a compromise between those who look upon tran- 
scendentalism as simply a New England importation from abroad, and 
those who have found in it a strictly indigeneous product. Here a study 
of the relations of unitarianism to transcendentalism exhibits the sound- 
ness of this mediating view. The typical unitarian is represented as a 
cold-blooded animal, a creature of intellect, lacking warmth of emotion. 
A prominent representative like William Ellery Channing proves this in 

' " Feeling Analysis and Experimentation," this Journal, Vol. IV., pp. 
209-215. " Combination of Feelings," Harvard Psychological Studies, Vol. II., 
especially pp. 188-191. 



